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WE CONTINUE in the present number the publication of Rev. 
C. C, Stearns’ summary of our present knowledge about the 
ancient Hittites. The closing lecture is of peculiar interest to 
every thoughtful student of Biblical history. Our readers will 
be glad to know that negotiations are on foot to secure the re- 
printing of these lectures in pamphlet form, with numerous notes 
and references that will make them of still more special and 
permanent value. 


It Is ONLY NATURAL that the editors of the Recorp should 
feel a measure of pride in their connection with the publication 
of Rev. Mr. Byington’s unique monograph on “ Open-Air 
Preaching.” About forty of the hundred or more pages of the 
book have appeared in our columns. The general care of pub- 
lishing and putting upon the market have been in our hands. 
Although it is too early to estimate the character of the gen- 
eral interest in this original and energetic treatment of a press- 
ing topic of the time, an idea of the cordial attitude toward it 
of specialists in aggressive Christian work may be gathered 
from the quotations given on the advertising page opposite this. 
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Hartford Seminary has been for years committed to the use of 
the newest and best methods in both scholarship and church 
work. While Mr. Byington successfully shows in his historical 
chapters that open-air preaching is not at all a “ new method” 
to the Church at large, it is a novel method to most of our 
American churches. It is most suitable, therefore, that the 
first book on the subject in America should bear the Hartford 
imprint. 

TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION was the complaint of 
the American colonies at the Revolution. A somewhat simi- 
lar war-cry is being raised regarding the organization of the 
American Board. Doubtless the agitation of the whole matter 
of the interrelation of the churches to the Board must necessa- 
rily involve some sort of an ad captandum plea. However 
natural the desire of the churches for a more direct influence 
in the government of the Board, this desire can only be sat- 
isfied by means of cautious and gradual changes in the con- 
stitution of the Board after frank discussion and regular par- 
liamentary action. At the present stage of the debate we 
cannot avoid a mixed feeling of amusement and disgust at the 
activity relative to this matter of those who have been for years 
notoriously out of sympathy not simply with the Board, but 
with the whole work of foreign missions. What may be the 
motives at work in the minds of these brethren we cannot know; 
but the incongruity of their bustling earnestness here as com- 
pared with their apathy elsewhere is too apparent to be missed. 
We can only hope that it is a sign of a general awakening to the 
power and glory of the effort to evangelize not simply a neigh- 
borhood or a nation, but entire continents and the whole round 
world. 


WE SOMETIMES WONDER whether writers for the secular press 
who venture to treat questions affecting the educational institu- 
tions of the churches with such confidence and freedom fully 
realize the permanent damage to the cause of truth and of just 
sentiment regarding religious scholarship and education that is 
done by the heedless and uncorroborated ascription to Christian 
men and to Christian institutions of emphatically unchristian 
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motives and methods. For some years there has been exten- 
sive discussion regarding the constitution and policy of Andover 
Seminary. At present there is similar discussion regarding 
Union Seminary. The general public interest in both these 
discussions has been largely brought into existence by the free 
comments of the secular press, and the average public opinion 
is powerfully influenced by the tone and matter of the specific 
statements thus made. It can hardly be denied that a very 
large proportion of these comments have been put forth without 
any real knowledge of the facts or principles at issue, and with 
a constant attribution of evil intents and evil actions to men 
whose moral character should be above reproach. In this reck- 
less and harmful kind of journalism not a few religious papers 
have, to their shame, also indulged. Against this misuse of the 
power of the press we earnestly protest, not simply because of 
the direct injustice which it does to the institutions under dis- 
cussion, but because of the limitless indirect harm it works in 
fostering a popular distrust of the moral rectitude of individuals 
and corporations that are pledged to the maintenance of the 
purest Christian ideals. The dignity and influence of every 
Seminary are closely involved in the reputation and stability of 
every other Seminary. Whatever charge of immoral purpose 
ordeed is brought against one, injures every other. A paper, 
therefore, that inconsiderately sets itself to rail against the man- 
agement or the officers of one is really attacking and defaming 
the whole economy of ministerial education and of Christian 
scholarship. 





IT WOULD BE WELL if all who are interested in the many 
choral societies now so common in New England might read 
and ponder a recent article by a well-known critic in the Boston 
Journal, in which he seriously raises the question whether the 
“festivals’’ toward which they seem to be tending more and 
more are either an index of genuine musical culture or a stimu- 
lus to that culture. He does not assert that such musical enter- 
prises are specially objectionable or harmful, except so far as 
they pass for what they are not. But he calls attention sharply 
to the fact that concert-going is not essentially educational in 
any high sense, unless the programmes and purposes of the 
concerts are controlled by an educational ideal—as most con- 
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certs are not. He acknowledges the fact that there is unlimited 
self-sacrifice and not much money in educational concerts, since 
the ordinary notion of music is that it is an amusement analo- 
gous to the circus or the polo match. He knows that “ society” 
cares little for carefully-planned programmes or for renderings 
of little-known works for the purpose of making them better 
known and of facilitating comparisons with well-known ones, 
He might have gone further and lamented the unwillingness 
of intelligent musicians to see that a partial and even a faulty 
performance of an important but unfamiliar work may under 
certain circumstances be of infinitely greater value to the mu- 
sical breadth of both the singers and the hearers than an elabo- 
rately polished production either of a mediocre work or of one 
chosen without any purpose except to draw a paying crowd. 
He contents himself with stating some of the elements of a 
very real problem and with suggesting some of the fallacies 
that not seldom appear in the attempted solutions of it. 

The sum of it all is that there is no greater dignity or 
permanent importance in maintaining a series of concerts, how- 
ever extensive or technically perfect, merely for the purpose of 
a pecuniary success or of the applause of those to whom music 
is simply a business, than in grinding a hand-organ through the 
streets, or in pounding the bass-drum at the head of a regiment 
on parade. A choral society is merely a school for its members 
and its patrons,—one of the best kind of schools for popular 
education. But, if it would demonstrate its claim to respect on 
this ground, its prime purposes must be constantly shown to be 
the dissemination of knowledge and the quickening of indi- 
vidual musical power. The giving of concerts is a mere incident 
in this process, and a society whose entire success is measured 
simply by its success in winning newspaper notoriety and a fat 
balance of cash at the end of the season, is seriously blind to 


its true ideal. 
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THE MONUMENTS AND INSCRIPTIONS CALLED 
HITTITE. 


THE CAREW LECTURES FOR 1891-2. —[Contcnued. | 


II. Another question concerns their antiquity. When did 
the Hittites live and thrive ? 

They certainly held power in parts of Asia Minor and Syria 
through the eighth century, B.C. 700 B.C. is a good approxi- 
mate date for this end of their power. 

Looking the other way, they surely were a vigorous settled 
people well back of 2000 B.C., for before that they are dis- 
tinctly noticed in Egyptian records as early as the 12th dynasty 
as having hostile towns on the Egyptian borders. Or taking 
the common verdict of Assyriologists and leading Semitic 
scholars, that the Semites had thoroughly fused with Akkadians 
into Assyrians well before 2000 B.C., we reach back at least as 
far as before. If, then, we accept the date of Sargon of Agané 
as 3750 B.C., and find the Hittite reference there, we are placed 
far back. And the early power thus indicated seems to have 
been continued in an unbroken line clear down to the close ; 
while the chief Hittite precedence in Asia Minor and Syria lies 
parallel to that of the Egyptians on the Nile. 

But, if we seek the date of the first accession of power by 
the people called Hittites, we are at a loss for full proof, and 
cannot positively say how far back, but surely as early as any 
of the other Mediterranean peoples,—a very ancient people 
therefore, and a remarkably long-enduring people. 


III. We approach a more difficult task when we seek to con- 
struct any definite outline of the history of this people. That 
such historical outline will sooner or later be forthcoming, even 
to considerable detail, goes without saying. As it is, by suffi- 
cient collating of the scattered historical references, a sur- 
prising structure rises, for the material is not nearly as meagre 
as is supposed. And fresh additions are continually coming to 
the surface. Moreover, it is an alluring labor in spite of the 
steep climb before the vision appear. But in so limited a 
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space, when to reach convincing deductions, even little details 
would demand a tedious handling, it would be assumption to 
undertake to declare any such outline in this course of lectures. 
However, certain phases of the historical development may be 
touched upon. 

Farthest away, but not of least interest, there is something 
that holds our archzeological interest in the very early chapters 
of the Asia Minor history. Starting with the conclusions 
already reached, that a Turanian population became established 
in Asia Minor, of which the Hittites formed a vital part, so that 
their name passed as current coin for many centuries up and 
down the civilized world as the name of the whole people, and 
is being used by us to-day with the same content,— starting 
with early Turanian people, we ask, what sort of a settlement 
was theirs? what about their predecessors? who were their 
neighbors after settlement ? and how did their strerigth assert 
itself ? 

All the various theories of aboriginal races, of antecedent 
Cushites, of successions of peoples from time immemorial, count 
for the most part as theories only. We have small proof that 
any settled peoples of strength had ever located either in Egypt 
before the Egyptians, in Chaldzea before the Sumero-Akkadians, 
or in Asia Minor before the Turanians, who later acknowledged 
the leadership of the Hittites, and whom we are grouping 
together under that common name. It is by no means impos- 
sible, perhaps after all not unlikely, that a previous population 
had considerably thrived and lived its day ; but except conjec- 
ture, we have no proof that their numbers were at all consid- 
erable, or that the Turanians had to make a conquest of the 
land. Suppose they did find an indigenous people already in 
the land, on what ground, except popular belief, doés the 
theory rest that they were a numerous population or anything 
more than wandering nomads, caring not to offer serious opposi- 
tion even to moderate numbers of Turanian settlers ? 

So significant a consideration is this in forming a conception 
of the early historic setting of this people, that it demands, at 
the risk of your patience, a further iteration. We have been 
accustomed, in considering this question of early historic settle- 
ments in uncivilized countries, much to overrate, it seems to 
me, the previous population. For a modern example of the 
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error, estimate the roving American tribes when the colonies, 
early in the seventeenth century, came to these new shores. It 
is doubtful if there ever was a time when the total Indian 
strength, in all the wide stretch from the Rockies to the Atlan- 
tic, much exceeded the number on the reservations to-day. 
Still more do we have false notions when we think of the early 
population of Europe. The early rovers were undoubtedly 
few and far between. So long have we viewed Europe in the 
light of history, when crowded battlefields, or populous trade- 
centers of busy nations have been in sight, that it is hard to 
separate into proper simplicity our complex idea of what we 
suppose it ought to be. Asa fact, in the early beginnings, we 
cannot look upon long processions of migrating peoples, crowd 
ing in by multitudes; but by small tribes striking off by them- 
selves, a little here, and now again there, quite rarely in strength, 
have the earliest peoples come. We must thus estimate any 
pre-Keltic populations in Southern Europe, a comparatively few 
people here and there. The same was doubtless even more 
surely true of the earlier peoples who used the flint, and ate the 
marrow of bones for a living. Gigantic shellheaps should not 
suggest vast populations to us, but a long stretch of centuries 
rather, and much eating by a less numerous people who found 
the shore a safer place than the wild woods, and natural food 
more plentiful. Now, of Egypt, Asia Minor, and the Mesopota- 
mian Valley, it is exceedingly difficult to bring our minds to 
think in this way, but in spite of our prejudices we have the 
very best of scientific and historic reasons for doing so. There 
was a time when Egypt was sparsely settled, though we can 
hardly tell when. The same was true, without a particle of 
question, about the region at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
though here it is more difficult to realize it, and most likely we 
must go farther back. But, allowing the analogy, in Asia Minor 
the task is simpler. Here, if we but stop long enough to study 
the mountainous parts, to see the rugged Caucasus to the 
north, and the unfriendliness of many a spot, we can sufficiently 
withdraw from the river beds, to equalize our notion, until we 
can understand that a sparse settlement was one day not merely 
a historic possibility, but surely a stern historic fact. We take 
it then that whatever roving wanderers preceded the Turanians 
in Asia Minor, however many scattered flintflake makers or 
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aborigines had hid in the hills, or cracked bones by the river 
banks, they were always a sort of gypsy rovers, a scattered few, 
wandering from place to place, without much of a home feeling, 
choosing rather freedom from the thraldom of locality, possibly 
too low in civilization withal, from their much wandering and 
the difficulties of existence, to allow of their defending a per- 
manent settlement if they had made one, here and there. At 
any rate, we quite confidently affirm that our present knowledge 
of ancient monuments, of traditional landmarks, and of similar 
data, brings us to the conclusion that the Turanian element was 
the first to take up permanent settlements in Asia Minor, 
And these foremost intelligent stay-at-home settlers, when first 
receiving historic cognizance, seem to have been the related 
peoples who have had, at last, fixed upon them, happily or not, 
the name of one tribe of well-known leadership among them, the 
Hittites. 

The early wanderings, the traditions of settlement, hints 
even of such things, are still wanting. Not an echo can I find 
of any historic value back of somewhere about 3800 B. C. Yet 
even here from a painstaking comparison of indications, and of 
the details of the immediately following changes and records, 
we may be assured that at this early time not only a fixed set- 
tlement had been made, but a fairly established civilization was 
thriving. A handful here, and as many there, had come in 
years before, we take it, till gradually various centers of petty 
powers seem to have gathered strength and wealth. From 
small beginnings in separate spots up and down the more hos- 
pitable parts of Asia Minor, as in early Italy and in early 
Greece, the domesticated settlers developed their little villages, 
and then again their miniature kingdoms, where liberty-lovers 
banded together to maintain among themselves an equal protec- 
tion for the interests of the growing communities. We look 
upon the earliest days as a sort of rustic age, when in much 
simplicity the Hittite kinsfolk made homes, did their daily tasks, 
living much at peace with those about them. 

Suppose, now, their neighbors to have done the same, but 
somewhat earlier, and under better conditions for quick growth, 
balmier skies, more fertile soil, and easier intercommunication, 
and taking a step down with them all a few centuries, say 
enough to reach a fairly busy material civilization, and what do 
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we find for our Hittite people? Good neighbors to the South 
and East of them, the pre-Semitic Chaldees, or Akkadians. 
With them, in the palmy days of Chaldzean civilization, days 
even of blossoming literature, and a most peaceful growth, they 
undoubtedly traded, buying freely with the minerals they mined, 
trading the valuable horses which they reared so well, exchang- 
ing the precious stones they found in the hills for cloth and im- 
plements, and other needed things. Phoenician neighbors as 
well. For while the common notion is that Phoenicia was Se- 
mitic from the start, yet, Semitic though it early was in language 
and otherwise at a very early date, we have none the less the 
best of reasons to suppose that the first possessors of the region 
where Phoenicia later flourished so remarkably were Turanian 
colonists, akin no doubt to the oldest Canaanites. 

Far to the South peaceful Egyptian neighbors, in the oldest 
days of all. You know how, by the measurement of bones of 
mummies of different periods, it is claimed that the very old 
dynasties in Egypt were made up of a people quite other physi- 
cally than those of later dynasties. For other reasons as well, 
the early Egyptians have been pronounced Turanian, whateve 
the later mixture may have been. And however much the Hit- 
tites as they developed may have looked longingly upon the 
blooming civilization of Egypt, it is doubtful if Egypt at first at 
all noticed them except for what she needed in food and trade. 
Enough of a Turanian element was early present along the 
Nile to warrant a friendly feeling, while the silent growth was 
taking root, the growth of power and civilization in Egypt 
itself, and the growth of wealth and trade in the adjoining lands 
to the East. 

Is the picture contrary to probability? A peaceful agricul- 
tural shepherd period of Turanian settlement and growth, which 
fostered a population kin to the Hittites, kin to the pre-Semitic 
Chaldees, kin to the older and purer Egyptians, kin and friendly 
to the pre-Phoenician Canaanites, on good terms of intercom- 
munication with each other, a period, however, of which as yet 
we can make hardly any further statement. 


This primitive period was followed by a long time of histori- 
cal development, but with a single lecture at our disposal we 
must resolutely turn away from any attempt to construct a 
chaptered history. However, we find that with the centuries 
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came wealth, came greater civilization, came denser population, 
came rivalry and war. And the later chapters record such re- 
peated opposition and contention that one by one the great civ- 
ilizations which had so patiently developed devoured one 
another, or, weakened by wars, made themselves an easy prey to 
the more apt and quicker-witted Aryan race that at last over- 
came them all. 

Very noticeable was the aggressive Semitic influence, which 
we single out for remark. The presence of the Semitic race in 
Oriental history is one of the most kaleidoscopic studies the rich 
Orient yields. Few historic battlefields can boast of more con- 
flicts than this. There is a touch of likeness between the cos- 
mopolitan Jew of to-day and the Semite when he first steps 
upon the stage of history; but we must allow only a shade of 
comparison, for they not only appeared everywhere, but with a 
purpose, which expressed itself aggressively, and usually with 
triumph. The question of origin entirely one side, there was 
quickly more massing of population, more combination, less 
general ethnic separation, than we are led to suppose from a 
study of the modern Semite, be he Bedouin or Jew. Wherever 
the Semitic homeland was, the Semitic race was on hand at the 
very threshold of historic information, a powerful factor in the 
development. The Semitic influence upon the people called 
Hittites must be well surveyed to understand their true setting 
and progression in history. 

It is a curious problem, but the unknown quantity is not 
hard to find when the array of facts appeals to us. The Sem- 
ites, we infer, were perhaps close neighbors to the Akkadian 
land in the early beginnings. At first, there began a healthful 
intermingling of races, in good feeling and mutual understand- 
ings, which later, owing to distinct racial differences, changed 
to contentions, and last of all to war. Peaceful, only asking a 
dwelling-place at first, they later quarrelled enough to average 
the balance on the side of disturbance and conquest. Every- 
where, soon after the Semitic people appear, the lines are 
changing. 

The earliest aggressive formative element came through 
trade and business intercourse. We have reason to believe 
the Semites preoccupied Yemen at least as soon as they first 
touched the Sumero-Akkadian civilization, and perhaps sooner. 
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Buying in India, they not only shipped by the Red Sea to 
Egypt, but by the Persian Gulf to Elam and Old Chaldza. 
These invoices and other stuffs the Semites in the Akkad land 
passed on to the Western Turanians, whose civilization was 
promoted thereby. This was the least, as it was doubtless the 
longest continued, of the influences set at work by the stirring 
Semitic intruders. 

There was a more vital contact. Thus in Phoenicia, at an 
extremely early date, they seemed to have fused with the earlier 
comers into a joint race. And then, as is not rarely the case 
in such an absorption or amalgamation, the newcomers stamped 
their more positive and venturesome peculiarities upon the peo- 
ple, till Phoenicia became Semitic. This intermingling and 
crossing of race elements strengthened the genius of the 
Semites here, making Phoenician prowess an old-time watch- 
word. 

But a yet more noticeable and transparent transformation 
appears along the banks of the Mesopotamian rivers, where we 
find a long history of gradual race-crossings before the Assy- 
rian offspring sprang into power. Out of the strong, sturdy, 
heavy, solid old settlers, and their cunning, vigorous, crafty, 
keen visitors, came the proud, able men who led on the Assy- 
rian development. But the late comers were more numerous 
latterly, and the Assyrian amalgamation was at last predomi- 
nantly Semitic, and yielded the proud Assyrian race, selfish and 
royally cruel. From this we readily see what would have been 
the effect upon the Turanians in the Kappadocian hills, could 
the Semites have kept in close contact with them early and 
late. But here their influence was less vital, but worked its 
way as well to ultimate conquest. Their first visible doing 
relative to the Hittites was to stir up an unfriendly feeling 
toward them among the people in Babylonia. Their big coun- 
try brother on the outskirts of civilization, holding the wild 
heights of Asia Minor, should fag for them; and the earliest 
record is one of tribute imposed upon them by that semi-Semite, 
the older Sargon. It quickly becomes a growing and repeated 
story. Semitic aggression or encroachment arouses that spirit 
of defense and resentment which the Hittites ere long began 
to display. The inspiration to confederated power began here. 
Or, if we turn to the Egyptians, the provocation to attack them 
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came to Egypt from the Semites, rather than from themselves, 
A constantly intermeddling, grasping, Semitic spirit is the 
true explanation of the long record of defensive military opera- 
tions. And if you ask why the Hittites did not establish an 
empire — why, holding as they did such strategic ground, they 
did not go forth to conquer, there is a ready answer. It would 
have been contrary to their traditions. They did not possess a 
fighting disposition. They were neighborly by nature, and 
when that aggressive settler Abram sought the famous cave and 
adjoining territory, they let him have it. Of course they de- 
manded hard cash in return, for Abram was not one of them; 
but they treated with him honorably and peaceably, to their 
credit be it said. 

But out of this defensive experience they became warriors 
of repute and strength. Yet Semitic attack, yearly renewed, 
was sure to reduce mere defensive energy sooner or later, as 
proved the case. Latest of all, beyond the material conquest 
of territory and power, the Semites actually absorbed no small 
part of developed Hittite civilization, imposing upon then, it is 
likely, by an assimilating process, much of Semitic religion, 
tradition, and language, till the Southern Hittite domain became 
so thoroughly Assyrian in manifest racial characteristics, as 
well as in method and control, that there is little wonder that 
the Greeks recorded the Hittites of the north as White Syrians, 
as if the transmutation, which back in the uplands of Asia 
Minor had been slight, had already been as complete as in the 


south. 


We must record something concerning the best period of Hit- 
tite strength. It closely corresponded with the golden period of 
Egyptian power, if not quite coincident with it. When the glory 
of the great Pharaohs was brightest, the Hittite strength was 
most vigorous, and aroused the jealous action of Egypt in scores 
of annual campaigns. The Hittite development was an old-time 
growth, and its fruitage was harvested early. We should ex- 
pect the development of a centralized strength on Hittite ter- 
ritory to have culminated well back in the centuries. The 
earliest successes in civilized life we hear little of, but when 
Abram was in Palestine the gathering of confederated power 
was well advanced, and when David was campaigning had 
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passed its summit of strength. Yet we can measure Hittite 
supremacy only by a long period. 

Their actual possessions were great. They mined silver and 
gold and had wealth in chariots and horses; their herds and pos- 
sessions were counted great in reports of them in the inscriptions. 
Of few needs, but amid rich treasures of precious stones, of 
valuable timber, of many fertile fields, they had resources much 
greater than we commonly suppose. Whether they made cloth 
and rich vestures we can only infer, as we learn that the oldest 
Canaanites, who were not far distant of kin, wore a famous 
texture about the time when the Hittites among them and 
above them were supreme in the land. In war equipment they 
excelled their neighbors, as far as we can learn. 

But the Hittite of this golden age of the Hittite people was 
a brave man to consider, spite of bad names given by self- 
glorifying enemies. He had a strong love of liberty, and his 
courage was equal to it. His brethren loved thefr detached 
cities, their village homes. They did nothing, as far as we can 
learn, wherein to be ashamed of the record as it is being un- 
covered to-day. Their religious zeal was great, however astray 
it wandered. Great was their public worship as well, and many 
and many a high place did they build, for future peoples to over- 
turn. Apparently they were men to depend on, somewhat 
stolid and slow moving, but sure and steadfast. Whether their 
capital was Carchemish, or Kadesh, or in the Marash neighbor- 
hood, they were ever ready to defend it, and vindicate their 
liberty-loving zeal. 

The long continuance of the best period surprises the stu- 
dent. It was not fora passing century, but several, and will 
furnish a complex study for a long while to come, look at it as 
we may. It is unfortunate that we cannot make a running in- 
ventory of details, scattered through several centuries, sufficient 

to prove beyond cavil that the noteworthy elements of Hittite 
strength were of long endurance, and characteristic of much 
civilization. 

Yet, except in brave men and bold deeds of war, the Hittite 
development at its best was far inferior to that of Egypt and 
Assyria. We are compelled to see a very secondary and ordi- 
nary people, excepting always their strength in war, which 
came from their inherent love for the free air of the hills. As 
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compared with Egypt, their civilization was less manifold, was 
more contracted, and, did they not really cover with their petty 
kingdoms a wide stretch of land, not for a moment to be 
named along with that of Egypt, or that of Assyria. From all 
we can learn, counting out bare physical strength, the Hittites 
were a people lagging behind in civilized development. We 
must beware lest we exalt them into too great prominence, be- 
cause of the warlike skill they displayed, lest also we make too 
much of them every way. 

Above all should we keep in mind that their union was 
really only an insecure confederacy, and not a central unit 
autocratically governing the outlying states. The union of 
forces was only a makeshift for defense, and we have no good 
reason to believe that they kept an organized central government 
of any sort. It may have been otherwise, but every light that 
shines out from the Hittite darkness seems to show the abso- 
lute independence of each petty king. And yet of definite 
understanding there must have been considerable, to allow such 
repeated concert of action as century after century the Hittite 
peoples display. 


If anything else deserves a word in these remarks about the 


best period of Hittite power, it is the absence of literary monu- 
ments or of any records of great achievement, outside of a 
brave defense for so long against Egyptians and Assyrians. 
We may find more writing, but so far it is extremely meagre. 
And unless we suppose their Semitic successors willfully de- 


stroyed many a historic archive, we are compelled to believe 


them comparatively few. The same doubtless may be said of 
sacred buildings and palaces. Possibly they had many, but we 
have no fine remains of restored grandeur, nor is it likely that 
many will come to the surface as the years roll by, and the 
archeologist digs. We may confidently expect individual tes- 
timonies, but should not look for any such elaborate collection 
as the cuneiform libraries of Kooyunjik, or the unending rolls 


of Egyptian papyrus. 


A remaining phase of the historic development calling for 
remark, is their decline. They faded out of history. They did 
not actually disappear, but lost their foothold and were unno- 
ticed. Their neighbors near at hand were the leaders in civil- 
ization. The Hittites lagged behind all along, and never caught 
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up. They moved along independent roads, but toiled reluct- 
antly. So in religion they had a worship little calculated to 
promote progress —the most impure of all methods of worship. 
This hindered rather than abetted advance. Later we have 
seen how racial pressure from the East gradually absorbed 
them by trade and intermarriage, then by aggressive wars and 
ultimate conquest. Later still the Aryan race met them first 
on the west, here also by a gradual absorption process and a 
generally peaceful intermingling; then, later, on the east, by 
aggressive wars ; until at last hopelessly entangled by this semi- 
absorption and ultimate conquest, shorn of the larger part of 
their best civilization, and deprived of all leadership, under 
which as kindred peoples they had often confederated, nothing 
integral remained except the inhabitants of the rougher inland 
country. And they, besides being attacked by the Aryan 
Cimmerians from time to time, rapidly fell behind the swift 
progress of the Aryan-Persian on the east and the wonderful 
extension of Greek civilization on the west. Last of all, all 
that was not absorbed by the lightning-like sweep of this civil- 
ization remained to become the prey, or by still further absorp- 
tion a component part of the Turkic peoples that ere long were 
to seize the hills and valleys of Asia Minor and keep them to 
the present day. 

Here our hasty review of the history might close, but it will 
be more satisfactory to us to emphasize for a little how greatly 
this Asiatic expansion in Asia Minor directed the Greek devel- 
opment. Here on the west, as before on the east, we must 
go back nearer the beginnings to gauge the matter correctly. 
The western history began its unfolding several centuries 
earlier than we are inclined at first to place it. Long before the 
times became definitely historic came the Aryans into the bor- 
derlands of Western Asia Minor. Whether the new theories, 
so ably set forth of late in many quarters, of an European 
homeland are accepted, or whether we stand largely by the 
old theories, as after long study we are inclined to do, matters 
little. Whence they came does not greatly signify, granting 
that they came from without. But as we view it, in their 
approach to Asia Minor, the very early bands of Aryans seem 
to have forced along north of the Caspian, over the Ural 
Mountains, into South Russia and Germany, while others still, 
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by the same general course above the Caspian and Black Seas, 
came down towards Thrace and Greece, and entered Asia Minor 
first by the Hellespont, taking up a settled abode in Phrygia, 
Here and farther south, along the coasts, they became joint 
dwellers with the Turanian element we have been considering 
under the general name Hittite. The bold men who came in 
came not to fight; they came at first for homes, and of course 
made friends as well as foes. By small bands they must have 
entered, for side by side they located peacefully, as far as any 
tradition gives us leave to say. It was a long settlement, and 
an intermingling of racial lines here as on the east. Brave 
men came in and soon secured Turanian wives, and as the cen- 
turies came and went, there was an amalgamation, which pro- 
duced much of the strength of the Old-Ionian civilization. As 
on the east the Semitic race, by continued and suitable union 
with the Turanian race, gave the world the rich Assyrian de- 
velopment, so on the west, the union of the Aryan and 
Turanian produced a type of intellect and strength of genius 
that surprised the world, with marvelous productions in natural 
progress and in letters, in art and in philosophy. It is a fact 
that Greek genius first blossomed on the shores of Asia Minor, 
in contact with the Asiatic settlers there, and the more we 
linger to see it, the clearer does it appear. It is not at all im- 
possible that considerable Semitic blood later intermingled, for 
they found the western coast by water very early, but this 
came later than the first centuries of union. But the fact is 
undoubted that the chief impulses towards their great achieve- 
ments came from the Ionian Greeks, whose headquarters were 
about Smyrna and the Asia Minor coast. Take letters, and we 
find the Homeric traditions finding expression, as alike they 
took their rise, in Asia Minor. Not only was the Trojan here 
on Asiatic soil, but the very soul of the Homeric epic, in cus- 
toms, in traditions, in language, belongs to Old-Ionia. Take 
material progress. The beginnings came from Asia Minor. 
They built the first boats, these Ionian sailors of Smyrna and 
Miletus. They took the fine armor of the Hittites and passed 
it over to the little peninsula which already had become the 
home of the hardy Doric Greeks, who ever received more than 
they gave, except in blows. The helmet, the shield, the other 
protective parts of a Greek’s armor, came from Asia Minor. 
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Take Greek art. If the Doric architecture was borrowed from 
Egypt, the Ionic came from Asia Minor. How the Ionic capi- 
tal, with its rare beauty, was wrought out from Hittite types, 
which in turn they shared with old Babylonian forms as proto- 
types, makes a study which has tempted me to special thought 
for a long time, but with little new light. I confidently believe 
the peculiar spirals and the other details came out of old sym- 
bols like those in the Boghaz-keui procession, or from some of the 
significant hieroglyphic symbols. At least we have good reason 
to believe it embodied at the start a religious symbolism be- 
longing to this Asiatic people. Hittite art and religion will 
also soon hold up a blazing torch, as we study the beginnings 
of sculptured Greek work, seeking their inspiration and mean- 
ing. Or take mythology, that vexed array of contradictory 
story, and immediate light is found through the Turanian con- 
nections in Ionia. The sacred olive, the male and female deities, 
the strange stories of marvelous deeds, the many developments 
so laboriously connected with Egypt, or doubtfully placed 
hitherto, how much more plausibly many are now to be ex- 
plained. Poseidon, Dionysos, Artemis, — we have but to name 
them to recall that Asia Minor gave birth to them all, by com- 
mon consent; especially Artemis of Ephesus, traceable, with- 
out erring, to the Hittite religious worship. How easy and 
natural that Oriental art and mythology should be taken into 
Asia Minor by a great home-loving people, should be positively 
affected there by new influences, until, stamped with a fresh 
individuality, it is passed on through Lydia to the Ionians. 
They in turn pass it on later into Greece proper, to be enlarged 
and unfolded on one side into the Greek type of art that so 
soon ruled and so enduringly ; and on the other into the Greek 
folklore that has so mystified historians and delighted students 
ever since. It would form a most pleasing recital to trace the 
likeness between Greek heroic tales and old Babylonian 
legends. Hitherto unable to connect them directly, there is 
now a clear line of derivation through the Turanian of Kappa- 
docian settlement. There is good reason to infer that an inter- 
mingling of Aryan and Turanian took place as well, though 
much less peacefully, on the Greek peninsula, but the surer 
and earlier union on the shores of Asia is enough to explain in 
part the pre-eminent advancement of the Greeks in certain 
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lines, — of necessity touching language, religion, and art, and 
every social development. 

This is a most fertile field, and is sure of a full harvest when 
archeology finds time to till it patiently by further exploration 
in Western Asia Minor. It is with regret that we thus quickly 
turn the page. 

In reviewing what has been said, we fear a misconception 
may have been given unintentionally of the state of affairs dur- 
ing the late days of the Hittite development. Peaceful as may 
have been those long early periods, exciting and heroic as surely 
were those vigorous centuries of defensive warfare, nothing ap- 
peals to us more than the scattered and desolate state of things 
at last. The Cimmerians, swarm upon swarm, swept from the 
Caucasus to the Adriatic; the Scythians beset the Aryan- 
Medes; and the Medes, in turn, brought armies to the Halys 
— even to Sardes, with triumph. Strongholds were overthrown 
everywhere, kings were deposed, everybody was made tribu- 
tary, with heavy taxes. Jealousy sprang up, the New Ionia be- 
came selfishly Greek, and the old-time neighbors were barbar- 
ians now, and the whole land was in turmoil and discontent. 
All lines became dim, everyone jostled his neighbor, and such 
a state of confusion fell upon the land as we are accustomed to 
imagine in studying later Greek history; and such desertion 
and emptied grandeur as Xenophon found when he joined the 
anabasis with Cyrus. Just such a distressful condition of 
things a little earlier was the order in Syria, where the Assy- 
rians early began to carry off Hittite captives as well as Jews. 
This uneasy, unhappy Hittite ending must go along with the 
rest of the picture, if we desire to study it as a whole. 


IV. The Scripture testimony concerning the Hittites has so 
far been entirely omitted. Without the Biblical statements, had 
we once been put upon the track, it would have been possible 
to arrive at the conclusions we have already stated. With our 
historical outline at hand, we study the Scriptural evidence with 
most interesting conclusions. 

If we start with the Khittim as connected with Kheth and 
Kheth with Canaan, we are struck at once in the tenth of 
Genesis with the enumeration, when it adds to the name Kheth 
the Jebusite, the Amorite, the Girgashite, the Hivite, the Hama- 
thite, and the others, as if these were specifics of the more 
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generic Kheth ; and of these it conspicuously adds that after- 
wards were the families of the Canaanites spread abroad (Gen. 
x, 18). With this peculiar introduction, we find the alliterated 
list with which we are so familiar repeated in some form or 
other over a dozen times. It first occurs in the covenant with 
Abram: “ Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates, the Kenite, 
and the Kenizzite, and the Kadmonite, and the Hittite, and the 
Perizzite, and the Rephaim, and the Amorite, and the Canaan- 
ite, and the Girgashite, and the Jebusite” (Gen. xv, 18-21). 
This stands for the state of things in Abraham’s time —in 
round numbers, some 1,900 to 2,000 years B.C., by the usual 
chronology. The list is repeated from the Burning Bush, when 
through Moses God promised a good land and a large, “the 
place of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, and 
the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite”’ (Exodus iii, 8). 
This is given some four or five hundred years later than the 
other, and is repeated two or three times in Exodus in much the 
same form. In Deuteronomy, some fifty years or so later, in 
the command utterly to destroy, the Hittites come into the first 
place — ‘the Hittite and the Amorite, the Canaanite and the 
Perrizzite, the Hivite and the Jebusite” (Deut. xx, 17). And 
more decidedly, at just about the same time when the word of 
promise comes to Joshua, as successor to Moses, all the others 
are left out, and it becomes: “ From the wilderness, and this 
Lebanon, even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, all the 
land of the Hittites, and unto the great sea toward the going 
down of the sun, shall be your border” (Josh. i, 4). Later the 
list is given several times, the Hittites always in a leading 
place; once, after still another five hundred years, in the time 
of Solomon, when he put tribute upon their children ; and, still 
again, Ezra, after one more five hundred years, mourning that 
the people were mingling with the heathen about them, runs 
over the list, with Canaanites, then Hittites, and the rest. This 
was at least some 1,500 years after the first notice of the tribes 
in Palestine. If the first thing to observe is that they are 
spoken of as an antagonistic race, a race different from the 
Hebrews, the second must be their grouping, as belonging to 
one and the same general class, as suggested clear back at the 
Start; petty principalities, to be sure, little localities with kings, 
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but they stand together, they are kindred of one people. “And 
it came to pass, when all the kings which were beyond Jordan, 
in the hill country, and in the lowland, and on all the shore of 
the great sea in front of Lebanon, the Hittite, and the Amorite, 
the Canaanite, the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite, 
heard thereof, that they gathered themselves together, to fight 
with Joshua and with Israel, zw7zth one accord” (Josh. ix, 1-2), 
Now, coupling this general impression of small kindred peoples 
with the long-time element, let us look again a trifle more criti- 
cally. Perhaps we shall distinguish still further correspond- 
ence with what we have indicated earlier in these lectures. 
The oldest Biblical picture includes a state of peace and 
prosperity. The traditional brotherhood had not yet wholly 
given way to warfare. Abram as a stranger is allowed to 
come in beside them, and to trade with them, while Ephron 
the Hittite actually deeds land to him for a suitable price (Gen. 
xxiii, 11, 17). Most pointedly does this whole transaction show 
that the original peaceful state of things still holds over in 
good part in lower Palestine. Yet the low rumble of the com- 
ing storm is to be heard, for even in Abram’s day appeared 
those powerful Eastern kings for war—Amraphel, Arioch, 
Chedorlaomer, and Tidal (Gen. xiv, 1). It is likely that for 
several centuries uneasy raids had gradually become the order of 
the day, and likely as well that Abram was not the only settler 
who left the Semitic East to begin that amalgamating conquest 
we have before urged as historic ; and we are not surprised that 
Abraham’s grandson married Hittite wives, Judith and Bashe- 
math, though it did irritate Rebekah. At any rate, it is of 
meaning that the earliest Biblical view presents the peaceful 
side of the Hittite history, a lingering tradition, no doubt, of 
the still greater preceding quietness of Turanian settlement. 
But be that as it may, the transition is startling to the state 
of things five hundred years later. A warlike strength is 
apparent, which soon becomes inseparable from our idea of 
them. Yet even in this they seem on the defensive most of 
the time. A war of extermination has been declared against 
them, and we find them no mean antagonists; so that Judah 
could not drive out the Jebusites from Jerusalem (Josh. xv, 
63), and _ they stayed there for centuries, when David dis- 
lodged them at last (I Chron. xi, 4, 5). Manasseh could not 
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drive out the Canaanites from certain cities, but forced tribute 
only (Josh. xvii, 13). And here in the valleys and uplands 
of Palestine these petty kings had secured an astonishing 
equipment. “Thou shalt drive out the Canaanites, though 
they have chariots of tron, and though they be strong” (Josh. 
xvii, 18), was the divine command; but in one instance, at 
least, they could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, 
because they had chariots of iron. We are accustomed to 
think that the Israelites could easily have driven out the 
Hittites and other Canaanites from the land, but the more 
minutely we study the Scripture narrative the more we find 
that, humanly speaking, they could not do it. Again, while 
the Bible does not in so many words declare a great wide- 
spread Hittite confederacy, as full formed in Joshua’s age, 
abundant signs, nevertheless, are found that that was the 
spirit of the times. Read this, “And it came to pass, when 
Jabin, king of Hazor, heard thereof, that he sent to Jobab 
king of Madon, and to the king of Shimron, and to the 
king of Achshaph, and to the kings that were on the north. in 
the hill country, and in the Arabah south of Chinneroth, and in the 
lowland, and in the heights of Dor on the west, to the Canaan- 
ite on the east, and on the west, and the Amorite, and the Hitt- 
ite, and the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in the hill country, and 
the Hivite under Hermon in the land of Mizpah. And they 
went out, they and all their hosts with them, much people, even 
as the sand that is upon the seashore in multitude, with horses 
and chariots very many” (Josh xi, 1-4). Note that it clearly 
states that Hazor beforetime was the head of all those king- 
doms (Josh. xi, 10). Good evidence—is it not ?—of the same 
development of warlike energy, of the same defensive alli- 
ance and union of forces which, on a larger scale, as we have 
seen, the Hittites to the north were able to offer to Rameses 
the Great. Yet, after this vigorous and brilliant campaign of 
Joshua we find the natives were left in great strength in Mount 
Lebanon, from Mount Baalhermon unto the entering in of 
Hamath (Judg. iii, 3), while the Hittites were as ready as pos- 
sible to make peace with them; so that it is written within a 
half century after the Israelites crossed the Jordan, “ And the 
children of Israel dwelt among the Canaanites ; the Hittite, and 
the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite ; 
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and they took their daughters to be their wives, and gave their 
own daughters to their sons, and served their gods” (Judg. 
iii, 5, 6). This we mentally attribute to the weakness — moral 
weakness — of the Israelites, forgetting that it equally mirrors 
remarkable vigor among their enemies. But hostilities again 
sprang to life, and there are tokens of a ragged warfare for 
centuries, exactly as we should expect from tribes having such 
friendly and powerful neighbors in the Hittites further north. 
True, it is not proved, nor is it likely, that these many small 
peoples were of unmixed race. More than probable is it that 
they were largely an intermingled product, as alike were now 
fast becoming their congeners to the north, but they were not 
overcome in a day, for they retained a large share of antago- 
nistic blood fora long time. But subsequent chapters show them 
gradually becoming subject. Persistent they were to such a 
degree that they were strong down to David's time, but there 
is clear Biblical evidence of the weakening of Hittite strength 
to the north; so that, while. David employed Hittite allies in 
war, we learn as well that Toi, king of Hamath, sent his son 
Joram with silver vessels and vessels of gold as a voluntary 
gift to David (II Sam. viii, 10); and we must remember that 
Hamath was as far away from Dan as Dan was from Beer- 
sheba. So Solomon not only was able to select among his 
wives such Hittite women as he chose (I Kings xi, 1), but it is 
said he caused the Hittites to pay tribute, and built store cities 
well out on their borders, even in Hamath, and chariot cities 
in Lebanon, and wherever he wished. And in Palestine he 
made the children of the Hittites and other tribes pay perpet- 
ual tribute (II Chron, viii, 8). However, still the kings of the 
Hittites well northward ranked with Solomon; horses and 
chariots did they bring out of Egypt as well as he, a chariot for 
six hundred shekels, and a horse for a hundred and fifty (I Kings 
x, 29). Thus, while their strength was very weak to the south, 
and losing between, it was still vigorously active well to the 
north. A century later the Syrians of the north were alarmed, 
and fled simply because they thought they heard the Hittites 
coming (II Kings vii, 6, 7), at exactly the time the Assyrian 
tablets select to name the Hittites as valiant opponents of 
Assur-nasir-pal. And so the record goes—a long, abundant 
record. 
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It is worthy of note that Palestine affords as yet no Hittite 
monuments or inscriptions. Is it because God’s words were, 
“utterly to destroy?” But, as it is said they did not keep His 
word, it may be that evidence will be recovered by and by; so 
that Ezekiel’s statement that Jerusalem had an Amorite father 
and a Hittite mother may be fully explained. Whether this be 
so or not, have we not, from the many exact coincidences and 
corroborations clearly manifest, the best of reason to believe 
that the Biblical writers knew what they were doing when they 
wrote about the Hittites ? 

We had hoped to devote a special evening to the Hittites 
and the Bible, as a closing lecture of this course, but the time 
has not allowed it. A careful comparative study of all the ma- 
terial, involving the examination of a host of secondary refer- 
ences, would be of great interest, supplying much historical 
matter as yet nowhere else to be found. The long lists of 
proper names possibly Hittite present no ordinary vocabulary, 
and demand philological investigation, despite a presumable 
Semitic dress. So the references to cities built, to oliveyards 
and vineyards, to idolatry, to customs, to dress, to war, invite 
examination. There is to be found in the Scriptures at least 
treble the matter that anyone would imagine in beginning the 
search. All these facts indicate a profound knowledge of the 
actual ethnical surroundings on the part of the several writers, 
calling for our ready confidence in their statements. Here lies 
a promising chance for study, independent of any other Hittite 
research. Egyptian archeology has thrown a flood of light 
upon Biblical statements and history. Assyrian discoveries 
have even more, if possible, come in to prove the historical 
positions of the inspired writers, and to elucidate the very 
plentiful Assyrian references. Now, in like manner, the many 
statements revealing a Hittite population of power and dura- 
tion are yielding their wonderful story through the efforts of 
archeology. We begin to see how a great quantity of matter, 
which not only unkind critics have declared to be historical rub- 
bish, but even we who are in sympathy with revealed truth have 
been tempted to set aside as little better than folklore, has an 
exact historical value, after all; until the Bible, under the hand 
of a marvelous Providence, proves itself a sacred storehouse of 
such material that the lore of Babylonia, the slabs of Nineveh, 
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the papyri and mummies and entombed hieroglyphic records of 
Egypt, as well as the rock-carved Hittite monuments, can only 
affirm the genuineness of the historic alloy; so that the setting, 
proven ages old and of impregnable integrity, indicates, beyond 
all peradventure, the inviolable sanctity of the ruby of revealed 
truth it contains. That Manetho, that Berosus, that Herod- 
otus should be found to such a degree honest reporters of an- 
tiquity has of late been a great surprise, when we have taken 
into account their distance from the events and dates they re- 
cord; but the harmony which exists between the Scriptural his- 
torical statements and the results of recent Oriental archzeologi- 
cal investigations is in every way more remarkable. We do not 
look for absolute accuracy in any human work. And if in the 
inspiration of Scripture any room was left for the personal 
human effort of the writer, the possibility of accuracy in that 
human effort — at least, as far as it was put forth to exhibit 
human knowledge — would doubtless be limited by the sources 
for information within reach of the writer. The astonishing 
results, however, of the most careful comparison of the state- 
ments of Old Testament writers with reliable historical facts 
otherwise obtained discloses an accuracy far beyond that which, 
by the theory, we should reasonably expect. Frankly admit- 
ting the presence of this human element, in no way limiting, or 
affecting, or influencing the perfect inspiration of divine truth, 
and allowing thus the probability of the presence of various in- 
accuracies, we are, nevertheless, almost rebuked for stating the 
probability, when we find such inaccuracies reduced to a piti- 
ful minimum. And when we take into account the manifold 
contradiction of all the purely secular monuments, it is a mat- 
ter of profound gratitude that we have in the Old Testament a 
record so much to be depended upon in wholly secular matters. 
And it need not surprise us, as Biblical archaeology is made 
more prominent in our study, if we find it at every turn con- 
firming our faith in the historical integrity of the sacred 
records. 

I have yet to find a single statement in the Bible concerning 
the Hittites which cannot easily be understood and verified by 
the otherwise developing history of this people. The discovery 
of the right classification of Hittite monuments, the disclosures 
through archaeological study of the prominence of the Hittites 
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as a people, of the value of their existence as a factor in history, 
of their hieroglyphic records and other details pertaining to so 
important a civilization, comes as a deserved rebuke to those 
who have made light of Biblical utterances upon historical sub- 
jects. It may be true, as many an able critic would have us 
believe, that the Scriptures lay no claim to infallible authority 
in matters scientific and historic, but the Hittite lesson should 
teach us to be extremely slow to discredit Biblical statements 
on any similar subject. History as discovered and read by 
human intellects is not as secure as we like tothink. The best 
of scholars err in many matters, and for one, it will be long 
before I lose faith in many of the Biblical utterances, already 
long since discredited by most able and most Christ-loving 
minds. There is little doubt but that schools of theologic 
thought should move more slowly in the direction of criticism, 
however wise may be great thoroughness and breadth of con- 
ception in critical endeavor. Truth may not be harmed greatly 
by anything we can do, but haste and heedlessness hinder us 
from its full discovery. The truth of the Bible is not on trial. 
That has been already triumphantly vindicated. It is for ever 
vindicating itself in human experience. Yet, to study, and to 
explain analytically all parts of the holy records hitherto only 
partially understood, is the bounden duty of all who love and 
honor the truth, lest they allow an occasion of stumbling to re- 
main for those who love it not. Harmony is to be found more 
and more, if sought by proper men. Mental acumen is not 
enough. The critical acuteness must belong to a loving heart. 
The burning mind that finds its logical conclusions even in 
dead embers of old fires, must be balanced by an unerring spirit 
that kindles its moral instincts at the oracles of God. The 
geologist who reads only the first of Genesis cannot be as sure 
and as safe in his judgments of the truth as the equally learned 
man, who, at the same time humbly studies as well the mys- 
teries of John’s gospel. The historian who reads the Scriptures 
only at the tenth of Genesis naturally tends to more of severity 
and unsympathetic criticism, is more liable to err, than he who 
adds to an equal love of truth to an equal thoroughness and 
candor in investigation, a constant, diligent, prayerful Biblical 
study. The archeologist who goes through the Pentateuch, 
digging as among so much rubbish, flinging aside everything 
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except what glitters for him, will reach results far less trust- 
worthy and honest than he, who, equally an archeologist in in- 
stinct and ability, regards the whole as sacred dust, wherein he 
confidently hopes to find rich treasures of genuine gold. In 
matters of science and history, far more of harmony with 
secular records is to be looked for in the Scriptures that our 
Lord has made sacred for us, than the modern schools of 
Biblical criticism would lead us to believe. But they who trust 
that life and love through Jesus Christ is what they need and 
what the world needs for the highest spiritual development, 
they who regard a spiritual companionship with a divine Spirit 
possible in common human experience, must be the ones to lift 
archeology and the scientific study of ancient history into the 
region of honest truth, where alone its wonderful harmony with 
the Bible will grow clear to all. 


CHARLES C. STEARNS. 
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Book Notes. 


The Genesis of Genesis. A Study of the Documentary Sources of the 
First Book of Moses in Accordance with the Results of Critical 
Science Illustrating the Presence of Bibles within the Bible. By 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon. With an Introduction by George F. 
Moore, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Hartford: 
The Student Publishing Co., 1892. pp. XXX, 353- 


This book might easily have had a shorter and more exact title. 
If we understand its object, it aims to be not a “study” of the 
documentary sources of Genesis, but an exhibition of these in 
different kinds of type. The first two chapters of Part I contain, 
respectively, essays on “ Higher Criticism and the Science of Docu- 
mentary Analysis” and “The Science of Historical Criticism.” 
Chapter 3 is a reproduction of some articles of Mr. Bacon in Hebraica 
on “Pentateuch Analysis.” The rest of the book, that is Part II 
(pp. 64-362), presents the text of Genesis in a variety of type, 
exhibiting “the theery of documentary sources.” It will be seen 
that as a “study” the book must be regarded as defective ; while the 
other thing is done fairly well. What the Christian public now most 
needs is a judicial presentation of the arguments on both sides 
toughing the current theory of Hexateuchal analysis. If, in depth, 
they are beyond the people, then it is clear that the theory is not for 
the people. Hence, it is a disappointment that even in the intro- 
ductory portion of the book before us we have less a “study” than a 
plea for one side. Mr. Bacon professes to treat of the “science of 
documentary analysis” and the “science of historical criticism.” 
He claims (p. 3) that such a science “has existed for more than a 
century, with definite methods and rules for going beneath the surface 
of ancient writings, and, so to speak, examining the material of their 
foundations and tracing thereon the mason’s marks,” etc. He ciaims 
(p. 27) that “every intelligent reader is aware that historical critics 
are universally regarded as competent to fix, from style, language, and 
thought, from subject-matter and relation to external events and to 
other literature, the date and probable authorship of ancient anony- 
mous or pseudonymous documents.” This is putting it pretty 
strongly ; in fact, we cannot share our author’s opinion in this respect. 
It is just the point of dispute whether owr “ historical critics” have 
the competency for which they are credited, and whether the methods 
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under which they work deserves the title of a science. “Science,” 
one has said, “‘implies some system of presentation, some consistency 
of views, some coherence of reasoning.” Is the criticism represented 
by the Wellhausen school scientific by these tests? It purports to be 
inductive. Is it really so when it starts out by ignoring a large pro- 
portion of the phenomena because there is a claim to miracle and 
prophecy? Are its assumptions such as are universally admitted or 
have been satisfactorily proved? Is not its argument from silence, 
on which so much dependence is placed, an illogical resort, unworthy 
of a really scientific method? Is it scientific to make a crusade of 
force against the positive, external testimony which is offered on the 
other side: mutilating texts, dislocating prophets, denying not only 
Psalms to David, but capping the climax, with Cheyne, by denying 
pre-exilian Psalms altogether? Our friends of this school of criticism 
would do the world the greatest possible service if they would make 
it clear, black on white, just what their courses of procedure are and 
how they harmonize them with the claims of an exact science, 
Until this is done, they can scarcely expect that the amazing conclu- 
sions they reach on Biblical questions will be quietly accepted by 
those who aim to prove all things, while holding fast to that which is 
good. [E. c. B.] 


Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. From the French of G. Maspéro. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1892. pp. xv, 376. 

It is not surprising that the curator of so rich a collection of 
Egyptian antiquities as the Boulak Museum contains, where\ the 
unwound corpses of Seti and Rameses make the old days seem near 
at hand, should have accumulated an unlimited store of first-hand 
observations. He has woven these together with considerable scien- 
tific method and evident care, into a sort of shifting panorama of 
Egyptian life in the fourteenth century B.C., and of Assyria in the 
seventh century B.C. M. Maspéro acts as circerone; and outside of 
the one hundred and eighty-four illustrations, which of course are ex- 
cellent authority, we have nothing to base judgments upon except the 
running paraphrase or commentary of our learned author. His man- 
ifest aim is to offer an instructive and interesting summary of every- 
day experience, so that the book becomes a continuous repetition of 
lucid word-pictures descriptive of daily life in those old days. This 
repetition, combined with an unceasing use of the present tense, ren- 
ders the style in English extremely tedious. Yet there is a fascina- 
tion about it, in spite of the monotony, which holds the attention till the 
whole story has been told. It is a positive addition to the gradually 
accumulating archaeological literature of two most interesting nations 
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Though purely historical and without intentional moral lessons, it 
sheds so much light upon Biblical antiquities and references, that 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars should read it. And, as well, 
professional students of Egypt and Assyria would enjoy looking over 
Maspéro’s attempt to popularize information concerning these old 
civilizations. [c. c. s.] 


A Dictionary of Hymnology. By Fohn Fulian, M.A. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1892. pp. xii, 1616. 


This is one of the great books of the century. It is great not 
simply in plan and scope, in bulk and minuteness, but remarkably 
great in its scholarly precision and completeness, in its temper and 
catholicity, and in its incontestable assertion of the dignity of the 
field it summarizes. No one who is interested in books on hymnody 
—and the number of such is happily increasing with rapidity — can 
afford to be without this magnificent compendium. It leaves all 
previous efforts in this direction completely out of sight, both in ideal 
and in accomplishment, and it is safe from competition for perhaps a 
half-century to come. These are words of high praise, but we doubt 
not that every user of the book will heartily second them. 

The kind of information here gathered belongs to the following 
categories :—(a@) Biographies of all known hymnists of every nation- 
ality, with lists of the hymns of important writers ; also, biographies of 
important translators, editors, and compilers; also, explanations of 
pseudonyms and initials of hymnists; (4) accounts of particular 
hymns, the history or importance of which is at all noteworthy, with 
critical analyses in many cases, and references to sources and edi- 
tions; (¢) masterly summaries of the development of hymn-writing 
and hymn-singing, both by countries and by denominations, often 
with lists of writers and books not elsewhere accessible ; (¢) equally 
fine summaries of special classes of hymns, like Children’s Hymns, 
Carols, and the like; (e) accounts of the character and contents of 
particular hymnals (under this head the most remarkable article is 
that on the hymnals of Christian Missions in all parts of the world) ; 
(/) accounts of special liturgical sources of hymnody, such as the 
Breviaries. The main body of the work is arranged alphabetically 
under appropriate captions. The use of this mass of matter is facili- 
tated by two indexes, the one of First Lines, which extends to over 
210 pages of fine type, and the other of Authors, Translators, and 
Editors, equally minute. 

The work is intended to be inclusive of the hymnody of all coun- 
tries and languages. For various reasons this ideal was incapable of 
perfectly just and even realization. The hymnody of some nations 
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has never been fully investigated, and a sympathetic treatment of 
certain branches of the subject is almost impossible to secure. A 
large staff of assistant editors and informants was enlisted, and all 
diligence used to secure full and accurate statements. But perfec- 
tion in this regard .is simply unattainable. The great bulk of the 
contributions regarding American hymnists and hymns is from the 
competent pen of Professor Bird of Lehigh University. His work is 
always scholarly and attractive; but the space allotted him was inad- 
equate to a treatment proportionate to the fulness of other depart- 
ments. Unfortunately, too, the exigencies of the alphabet necessi- 
tated the completion of the article on American Hymnody some 
years ago, so that recent facts are relegated to the Appendix. It is 
to be regretted that the formation of the Paine Hymnological 
Library, now a part of our Library, with its many more or less rare 
books and its unexcelled apparatus of consultation, was subse- 
quent to most of the work on this Dictionary, since it cannot be 
doubted that a use of its resources would have materially enriched 
the articles not only on American but on English hymns, 

It cannot be denied that the dictionary plan of arrangement, with 
material provided by widely-separated contributors, has many disad- 
vantages. But it may be questioned whether the very recent science 
of hymnology is as yet ready for the publication of any other kind of 
standard hand-book. The alphabetic arrangement is almost impera- 
tive until some consensus is reached as to the partition and classifi- 
cation of a subject; and no such consensus exists at present in hym- 
nology. Accordingly, we cannot complain of the manifest inconven- 
iences of the alphabetic plan in the present work. 

The editorial and typographical work on the book are excellent. 
A marked condensation of material is skilfully accomplished, and yet 
the presentation to the reader’s eye is clear and simple, except that 
perhaps some will find much of the type tryingly small. But this 
drawback is offset by the convenience of having everything in one 
undivided volume. The book appears simultaneously in England 
and America. [w. s. P.] 


Anthems for the Use of Congregations. A Supplement to every Hymnal. 
By E.N. Anderson. Boston: H. B, Stevens Co., 1892. pp. 64. 


We have had occasion more than once to call attention to the 
singularly high and valuable quality of Mr. Anderson’s work for the 
cause of the best church music. This new book is an excellent illus- 
tration of his purposes and methods. He believes in the actual par- 
ticipation of all the people in the service of song, beginning with the 
hymn-singing, and including also the use of a simple kind of anthem 
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or sentence, wherever such an exercise is practicable. His long 
experience enables him to know just what is practicable, and his 
wide acquaintance with musical literature gives him great advantages 
as a compiler. We cannot speak too warmly of the excellence of 
the little manual now before us. It is thoroughly devotional in tone, 
musicianly in style and scope, and remarkably adapted for success. 
We congratulate in advance any church that shall feel itself ready to 
enter upon.the experiment of its use. Under wise direction, this 
sort of music is sure of winning a place of great honor and useful- 
ness in our public worship. [w. s. P.] 


The Seminary Fournal, Vol. L, No. 1, February, 1892. Editor, Pro- 
Jessor Nathaniel Schmidt. Published by the Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, Flamilton, N. Y. 


We take a peculiar pleasure in welcoming to our table this new 
quarterly magazine, which, so far as we have observed, is the first 
publication to follow in the line struck out by the REcorp. The first 
number of the ¥ourna/ is well made up, valuable in its articles, and 
is handsomely printed. As an appendix, the Annual Register of the 
Seminary is included. We have no doubt that the constituency of 
Hamilton Seminary will have occasion to be increasingly proud of 
this manifestation of its life, and that through it all the best interests 
of the institution will be permanently furthered. [w. s. P.] 


Twenty-Six Short Opening Anthems or Choir Calls to Worship. By 
£. B. Story. Philadelphia: Theodore Presser, 1892. pp. 24. 


Here is another evidence of the new movement toward rational 
church music. It is another of the fruits of practical experience in 
trying to make music an essential and organic part of public worship. 
Like the work of Mr. Anderson, it shows an interest which properly 
combines the devotional with the artistic elements. The day of the 
old “Opening Anthem” or “show piece,” as it has not inaptly been 
called, is passing away. Something to take its place that shall 
emphasize the intent of the whole service at the outset, and conduce 
to the general appreciation of that intent, is a real desideratum. Mr. 
Story has shown excellent judgment in the preparation of this hand- 
book. It is adapted to use by singers of moderate technical ability, 
and yet it is never lacking in genuine musical value and dignity. He 
has not hesitated to include several different settings of the same 
text, especially of those exhortations from the Psalms that have be- 
come by long usage identified with the opening of the service. We 
heartily commend the book to the attention of ministers and choir- 


masters everywhere. [w. Ss. P.] 
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Alumni Netws. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS, ’4I, after a pastorate of over thirty-four years at 
Chaplin, Conn., resigned on May 8, and will make his home iu East Hart- 


ford. A somewhat serious accident since has laid him aside from active 
work for a time. 


DAVID BREED, ’52, has resigned from the pastorate at Willington, 
Conn., and has removed to Hebron. 


AuGustus ALVORD, ’65, has accepted a call from Monterey, Mass., to 
Barkhamsted, Conn. 


T. M. MILEs, ’69, was installed on April 28 pastor of the church in 
3ristol, Conn. Among those taking part in the services was Professor 
Perry, ’85, who has been supplying the pulpit there “during the past 
year. 

G. S. DonGE, ’72, has accepted a call to remove from Rutland, Mass., 
to take charge of the Piedmont Branch in Worcester. 


J. H. GoovELt, ’74, recently of Provo, Utah, is about entering upon 
work among the Chinese in California. 


JoHN MARSLAND, 76, who has been for some years at Candor, N. Y., 
was on May 5 installed over the First Presbyterian Church of Susque- 


hanna, Pa. 


H. H. KELSEy,’79, maintains a choral society of about 35 voices in 
his church in Hartford, and the society closed its second season on June 
3 with a Gounod Recital, in which the principal works were the St. Cecilia 
Mass and part of the “Gallia.” The recital was very creditable musically, 
and instructive in effect. 


The People’s Church of New Decatur, Ala., where F. E. JENKINS, 81, 
is pastor, continues to give evidence, through its paper, Zhe /uvitation, of 
great and promising activity. A People’s Institute was projected in March, 
and is already in successful operation. It is a kind of University Extension 
enterprise on a small scale, offering to the public a great variety of classes 
in such subjects as Mathematics, History, Drawing, Music, Book-keeping, 
etc.,—all under the general care of the church. 


The Pilgrim, a parish paper published by G. W. ANDREWS, ’82, at Dal- 


ton, Mass., is noteworthy for its energetic advocacy of temperance reform 
and of systematic and universal benevolence, — two indications of healthy 


pastoral fidelity. 


PLEASANT HUNTER, ’83, has yielded to an urgent call to remove from 
Newark, N. J., to the Westminster Presbyterian church, Minneapolis. 
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PROFESSOR C. S. NASH, ’83, of the Pacific Seminary, spends his vaca- 
tion in a trip to Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 


W. F. ENGLIsu, ’85, of the A. B. C. F. M., is home from Turkey for a 
time, on account of ill health. 


The installation of A. J. DYER, ’86, over the First Church in North ~ 
Brookfield, Mass., occurred on May 11. 


W. F. STEARNS, ’86, gives up his pastorate at Hartford, Vt., for a year 
at Andover. 


The annual report of the Third Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y., of 
which W. N. P. DAILEY, ’87, is pastor, shows a membership of 175, —a net 
gain of 9 during the year ending in May. ° 


J 


The “institutional church” idea seems to be taking root everywheree 
G. B. WALDRON, ’87, has an article in a recent number of Zhe Central 
Congregationalist stating the main outlines of the idea and arguing that it 
is partially feasible even among small country churches. 


J. B. ADKINS, ’88, has resigned his charge at Cortez, Col., and accepted 
a call to Onawa, Iowa. 


Newton Theological Seminary has just called B. RUSH RHEEs, ’88, to 
its vacant professorship of New Testament Interpretation, and he has re- 
signed his pastorate in Portsmouth, N. H., to accept. 


ALLEN HASTINGS, ’89, in the Sunday-school of his church in St. Louis, 
is carrying on a special system of lessons in Bible History in continuation 
of a plan begun last year. The topics for 1892 cover the period between 
the death of Moses and the appearance of Elijah. The selection of topics 
and the scriptural references provided for their study evince a large amount 
of careful labor on the part of the editor. 


W. P. Harpy, ’90, accepts a call to Sansalito, Cal., where he has 
already received substantial proof of his congregation’s loyalty. 


F. N. MERRIAM, ’9I, was installed at Ventura, Cal., on February 24. 


The class of 1892 is already scattered to the work. BISSELL was 
ordained at Hampton, Conn., May 17, where he has been acting pastor for 
a year, E. S. Hume, ’75, and Professor Beardslee, ’79, participating in the 
service; he will set out in the fall for his station in India, under the 
A. B.C. F. M. BLAIspELL and LATHAM will settle in the West. Bur- 
NAP has already begun work at Monterey, Mass. HITCHCOCK accepts a 
call to Ellington, Conn. HoOLMEs continues at East Hampton, Conn., 
where he has been working for a year. Mason has been called to the 
churches in Gilead and Hebron, Conn. TATE is teaching for a few weeks 
at the Hartford High School. Wutson has been installed pastor of the 
young Presbyterian church in Holyoke, Mass. 


PROFESSOR S. G. BARNES, who has been both studying and teaching 
here for a year, becomes pastor of the church at Longmeadow, Mass. 
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ADeminarp Annals. 


THE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The annual gathering of the alumni and friends of the Seminary 
at the Anniversary exercises was as pleasant and inspiring as usual. 
Although various causes conspired to make the attendance somewhat 
less than last year, the same spirit of energetic and earnest progres- 
siveness was manifested at every point. Every one felt that the year 
just closing had been one of the most solidly successful in the history 
of the institution, so that there was just ground for that peculiar 
“ Hartford enthusiasm ” that outsiders have so often remarked. Ac- 
cording to our custom, we give a rapid sketch of the varied happen- 
ings of the entire Anniversary season. 


The Choral Union prefaced the end of the year with its annual 
Festival, the fourth in the series of May Festivals. The Festival was 
made up, as usual, of three concerts, the first, on Monday evening, 
May 2, being devoted to the Small Chorus, with varied solo and or- 
chestral numbers; the second, on Tuesday afternoon, May 3, being 
largely orchestral, with the distinguished aid of Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Henschel; and the third, on the evening of the same day, consisting 
of a grand production of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” with a 
chorus of about 500 voices, in which the Choral Union had the able 
assistance of the choruses from New Britain and Middletown. Artist- 
ically and financially, this Festival was a marked advance on its pred- 
ecessors. ‘The programmes were made up with excellent judgment, 
and the performances were uniformly of the highest quality. The 
popular interest evinced was decidedly encouraging, showing that the 
twelve years of faithful labor by this organization is bearing genuine 
fruit. The enthusiasm and skill of the two conductors of the Union, 
Mr. Richmond P. Paine and Mr. E. N. Anderson, are too well known 
to require extended mention. They were most efficiently supported 
by the executive committee of the Union, whose self-denying work 
was manifest in manifold ways. 


The examinations, both written and oral, were perhaps uncom- 
monly severe. Their number was certainly somewhat exhausting for 
both students and examiners, The Examining Committee of the Pas- 
toral Union and the Alumni included the following: E. H. Baker, 
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S. A. Barrett, L. H. Blake, E. P. Butler, L. H. Cone, T. Duncan, F. 
§. Hatch, S. Hayward, H. H. Kelsey, F. B. Makepeace, C. H. Petti- 
bone, C. F. Weeden, and G. W. Winch. It is only fair to say that 
they performed their rather thankless task with the utmost fidelity 
and patience. Their report showed that they had reason to be much 
delighted with the intellectual work of the institution, both in the 
plans and methods of instruction, and in the progress of the students. 
It is evident that the persistent elevation of the standard of scholar- 
ship is going forward most admirably, and is bound to fully justify it- 
self in time, in spite of its depressing effect for a year or two on the 
number of students. The elective system has proved an unqualified 
success. 


The public exercises of the Anniversary Week were opened on 
Sunday by a stirring sermon by Rev. Francis A. Horton, D_D., of 
Providence, on the text, “‘ Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh 
to you.” ‘The entire service, for which the First Church courteously 
extended its hospitality, was appropriate and uplifting. 


Tuesday afternoon, in the Asylum Hill Church, Mr. William C. 
Hammond of Holyoke, Mass., one of the instructors in the School 
for Church Musicians, gave an organ recital under the auspices of 
the University Extension Committee. He was assisted by one of his 
pupils, Mr. S. C. Lord, the organist of the church. The programme 
was instructive and enjoyable, and was set forth with fine effective- 
ness. 


Tuesday evening the chapel and adjoining rooms were trans- 
formed into a charming sa/ox for the Students’ Reception. The 
numerous guests were welcomed by President Hartranft, Mrs. 
Robert E. Day, Mrs. Marie D. Thompson, and Mrs. Professor 
Perry, with an efficient corps of assistants at the refreshment tables. 
This social gathering has come to be considered by all as one of the 
most delightful of the events of the week. Each year its special apt- 
ness becomes more manifest, so that, while the labor of arranging 
and carrying it through falls somewhat heavily on the undergraduates, 
it more than compensates in every way for the pains expended upon 
It. 


The devotional services of the week were rendered specially inter- 
esting by the leadership and participation of a large number of the 
alumni and others. Morning Prayers on the first three days of the 
week were led by Dr. F. A. Horton, of Providence, Silvanus Hay- 
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ward, of Globe Village, Mass., and Austin Gardner, of Warren, Conn, 
The noon prayer-meeting on Wednesday, under the leadership of 
President Hartranft, was participated in by Dr. A. H. Plumb, of 
Roxbury, Mass., J. L. Kilbon, of Boston, and E. S. Hume, of Bombay, 
The Thursday morning meeting, one of the choicest times of the An- 
niversary always, was led by E.S. Hume, and numbered among its 
participants Professor Walker, Calvin Terry, of North Weymouth, 
Mass., L. H. Blake, of Westfield, Mass., H. P. Fisher, of Clarion, 
Iowa, E. A. Hazeltine, of Miller’s Place, N. Y., F.S. Hatch, of Mon- 
son, Mass., S. A. Barnes, of the Special Students, Professor Bissell, 
and Professor Jacobus. 


The Alumni Association held its annual meeting on Wednesday 
afternoon, with H. C. Alvord, ’78, its president, in the chair. The Sec- 
retary, C. H. Barber, ’80, presented the Necrology, which included 
sketches of the lives of Aaron Russell Livermore, ’39, Jeremy Web- 
ster Tuck, ’43, Pearl Steele Cossitt, ’48, Francis F. Williams, ’51, 
and Arthur Severance Fiske, ’87. The new officers elected for the 
ensuing year are President, S. W. Dike, ’66; Vice-President, W. S. 
Kelsey, ’83; Secretary and Treasurer, C. H. Barber, ’80; Executive 
Committee, George R. Hewitt, ’86, Austin B. Bassett, ’87, Richard 
Wright, ’90. [The Necrology will appear in the August REcorpD.] 

Following the business meeting came an address by Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, of Berkeley Temple, Boston, upon “The Ideal Church 
for the People.” 

He said that he spoke with diffidence, and as an experimenter, who was 
seeking yet for further light upon the problem of the down-town city 
church. He called attention to the loss of sympathy of certain classes with 
the church. The masses may be divided into three classes, the regular 
church-goers, the occasional church-goers, and the non-church-goers. The 
church has been suiting its methods to the first class, while the real prob- 
lem is concerning the other two classes. He then rapidly sketched some es- 
sentials in reaching these people, emphasizing the necessity of having a free 
church, and using the church building for a greater variety of purposes. 
He illustrated and enforced his argument by a description of some methods 
now employed at Berkeley Temple. 

At the close of the address, which was very rich in its sugges- 
tiveness, Mr. Dickinson was subjected to a fire of questions, which 
showed the interest taken in his theme. Some of the alumni also 
bore testimony to the practicality of some of the measures sug- 
gested. i 


At 5 o’clock a goodly number assembled in the gymnasium for 
the alumni banquet. H. C. Alvord, ’7g9, acted as toast-master, and 
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after the supper had been disposed of, introduced the following 
speakers: President Hartranft, Dr. A. H. Plumb, Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
son, 38, Dr. E. B. Webb, Professors Jacobus, Mitchell, Pratt, and 
Perry, E. S. Hume, ’75, Isaac Pierson, of China, and E. R. Latham, 
who spoke in behalf of the graduating class. It was especially grati- 
fying to hear President Hartranft, who was ill last year, outline with 
his accustomed vigor the policy and achievements of the Seminary. 
A most interesting feature of this social gathering was the ovation 
given to Dr. A. C. Thompson, on the announcement that he had re- 
cently passed his eightieth birthday. It expressed a cordial appre- 
ciation of his deep devotion and long service to this institution. 


The annual address before the alumni was given in the evening 
by Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., whose theme was “The Destiny of 
Our Race.” 

The speaker gave, as the fundamental law of nature, unity in diversity. 
In the human race we have diversity in the development of the individual, 
and unity in the organization and development of society. In a most mas- 
terful way he sketched the working of these two elements in history, show- 
ing how they have usually been opposed to each other, while now in Amer- 
ica, for the first time in the history of the race, the conditions are favorable 
for the development of both unity and individuality. He maintained that 
the time has come when the development of the race should be intelli- 
gently helped on. The development of the individual should be harmoni- 
ous. The physical, intellectual, and spiritual growth should keep pace. 
The development of society should also be harmonious. This indicates the 
work for the Church in the future. The race must keep pace in morals 
and religion with its progress in art and science. 


The Annual Meeting of the Trustees continued throughout Thurs- 
day, with a good attendance, and much earnest interest. The busi- 
ness done may be thus summarized: (1) Various routine reports 
were read and accepted. (2) Associate Professor Beardslee was made 
Professor of Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics. (3) Mr. Duncan Bayliss 
McDonald, B.D., of Glasgow University, was appointed Instructor in 
Hebrew for one year. [Mr. McDonald, licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland, was a fellow-student with A. S. Fiske, ’87, in Berlin, and 
has the most flattering commendations of professors, both in Berlin 
and in Glasgow. Besides being an experienced teacher of Hebrew, 
he is an unusually accomplished Arabic scholar. His formal accept- 
ance of the chair is received just as we go to press.] (4) Various 
Tecommendations from the Faculty were read and referred to 
committees for consideration. (5) The officers of the Board were 
teélected, and the regular committees appointed. (6) Professor Pratt 
was reappointed Instructor in Elocution for one year, and continued 
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as Registrar. (7) Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., was reappointed 
Lecturer on Foreign Missions, and Rev. A. B. Bassett Lecturer 
on Experiential Theology. 


On Thursday afternoon the Pastoral Union held its annual: meet. 
ing. L.H. Blake was chosen moderator, Austin Gardner, ’60, scribe, 
and Professor Taylor, recording secretary, for three years. Professor 
Perry, ’85, was chosen assistant scribe. 

The following new members were elected : 


H. C. Adams, ’89, Turner’s F’ls, Ms. Archibald McCullagh, D.D., 


H. A. Bridgman, ’87, Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
L. F. Giroux, Springfield, Mass. Edward Hawes, D.D., Burlington, Vt. 


E. N. Hardy, ’90, So. Boston, Mass. T. C. Richards, ’90, Dudley, Mass. 
D. P. Hatch, ’86, Paterson, N. J. F. M. Wiswall, ’89, Windham, Conn. 
D. D. Marsh, Unionville, Conn. S. G. Wood, Easthampton, Mass. 
S. H. Virgin, D.D., New York City. 
Trustees for three years were then elected as follows: 


Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D., Rev. George W. Winch, 
Springfield, Mass. Holyoke, Mass. 

Rev. Azel W. Hazen, D.D., Jeremiah M. Allen, Hartford. 
Middletown, Conn. John Allen, Hartford. 

Rev. David A. Reed, D.D., Edwin H. Baker, Ware, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. Elbridge Torrey, Boston, Mass. 


And as Trustee for one year, in place of Rev. S, B. Forbes, re- 
signed, Lorrin A. Cooke, Torrington, Conn. 

The officers elected included: Business Committee, G. W. An- 
drews, C. H. Pettibone, H. H. Kelsey; Examiners, to serve one year: 
H. C. Alvord, E. P. Butler, Sylvanus Hayward, H. H. Kelsey, F. B. 
Makepeace, C. L. Woodworth (C. S. Brooks, S. P. Cook, E. H. Bying- 
ton, L. R. Eastman, Jr., J. H. Lockwood, C. F. Weeden, alternates) ; 
to serve two years: Frederick Alvord, A. B. Bassett, W. Hart Dex- 
ter, J. P. Hawley, G. R. Hewitt, D. B. Hubbard (A. C. Hodges, 
J. H. Laird, W. D. Leland, I. C. Meserve, T. M. Miles, D. H. Strong, 
alternates). 

The following were nominated for membership in the Union: 


A. B. Bassett, ’87, Ware, Mass. T. M. Hodgdon,’88, W.Hartford,Conn. 
J. A. Biddle, Hartford. F. A. Horton, D.D., Providence, R.I. 
E. F. Burr, D.D., Lyme, Conn. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford. 

C. G. Burnham, Chicopee, Mass. E. K. Mitchell, Hartford. 

James Dingwell, Rockville, Conn. Archibald McCord, Suffield, Conn. 
C. M. Geer, ’90, E. Windsor, Conn. Geo. H. Sandwell, New Britain,Conn. 
Geo. A. Hall, ’85, Peabody, Mass. Thomas Simms, So. Manchester, Conn. 


E. A. Hazeltine, ’79, Miller’s Pl.,N.Y. J. S. Voorhees, West Winsted, Conn. 
Wm. F. White, ’90, Trumbull, Conn. 
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It had been expected that the dedication of the new Case 
Memorial Library would occur on Thursday afternoon, and accord- 
ingly no provision was made for the customary address. The 
Library, however, had not progressed as far as was hoped, and the 
dedication had to be postponed. The time was taken up by the Union 
in making some necessary changes in its rules, and in discussing 
questions of importance regarding its name and constitution. 


The graduation exercises on Thursday evening were of an excep- 
tionally high ordet. President Hartranft presided, and introduced 
these speakers from the Senior Class: 

James A. Blaisdell, “The Christian Estimate of the Human Body.” 

Lyman P. Hitchcock, “ The Opponent of Unbelief.” 

Henry Holmes, “ The Christian as a Mediator.” 

Ernest R. Latham, “ Marsilius of Padua.” 


After the speaking, which reflected credit alike on the individuals 
and the Seminary, President Hartranft announced the prizes as 
follows : 


John S. Welles Fellowship, for two years, Curtis M. Geer, ’90. 

Middle Year Prize Scholarship, O. S. Davis, ’94. 

William Thompson Prize in Hebrew, Iso Abé, and J. A. Solandt, ’94. 

Bennet Tyler Prize in Systematic Theology, Miss Lutie R. Corwin 
and H. T. Williams, ’93. 

Hartranft Prize in Evangelistic Theology, James A. Blaisdell, ’92. 

Greek Prize, L. P. Hitchcock, ’92. 

The Hartranft Prize for the best essay on “English Literature in the 
Schools as an Ally of Religion,” offered by Professor A. S. Cook of Yale 
University, and open to students in any New England Seminary, Ozora S. 
Davis, ’94, Hartford. 


President Hartranft also made announcement of the recent 
changes in the Faculty, paying a high tribute to Professor Bissell, 
who severs his connection with the Seminary, and giving the names 
of his successors. Dr. E. B. Webb, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, then presented the diplomas to the graduating class, and Presi- 
dent Hartranft gave them a most inspiring charge. ‘The singing of 
“Jerusalem the Golden ” and the benediction closed a most interest- 


ing evening. 
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THE LIBRARY grows, even though it be slowly. Since our last issue a 
small but valuable collection of hymnology has been secured. It consists 
for the most part of German books of the early Reformation period, and is 
a much needed supplement to the Paine Library of English Hymnology, 
This purchase was made possible by the generosity of Mr. Theodore Lyman 
and Mr. J. F. Morris. The library of the late Mr. Fiske has been secured 
for the Seminary, and is already here. The process of transferring books 
to the new building has begun, although the rooms are only partially finished. ‘ 
In consequence, some hundreds and thousands of volumes which have been 
practically inaccessible for years, many that have not even been accessioned: 
are now being brought out and classified. Another important work has been 
nearly completed — the classification, cataloging, and boxing of the larger 
part of the pamphlets. A great deal of exceedingly valuable material is 
thereby made available for the first time. 


THE SEMINARY MUSEvM has lately received from E. S. Hume, ’75, a 
most curious and beautiful model of a native Hindoo cart, fashioned with 
indescribable pains from the delicate pith of a native tree. It is so unusual 
and so fragile that it is safe to assume that there is nothing like it in the 
country. 


THE EXERCISES of the anniversary did not really close until Friday 
morning, when the members of the graduating class, with their wives (actual 
or to be) met for a class breakfast. The occasion is reported to have been 
most enjoyable. 


DURING THE SUMMER the Seminary buildings will be increased by the 
erection of a boiler-house on the lot to the south of the gymnasium. This 
house will make it possible to remove all the dust, noise, and surplus heat 
connected with the furnaces from the other buildings. The plans for this 
great improvement have been drawn under the care of Mr. J. M. Allen. 





